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THE 5CH00L REVIEW 



A JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 



GEOGRAPHY IN THE SCHOOLS. 

Geography is essentially a grammar school study. It should 
be preceded in the primary school by such simple and local ob- 
servations as the teacher there may have opportunity to introduce, 
and by descriptions of places in simple reading exercises ; it 
should be followed in the later years of the grammar school and 
in the high school by history, for the extension of descriptive po- 
litical geography, and in the high school by modernized physical 
geography, or physiography as some would call it, for the fuller 
explanation of natural geography. But general descriptive ge- 
ography should be well acquired during the very acquisitive years 
of the grammar school course. 

If there is one thing more important than another in the teach- 
ing of geography in the grammar schools, it is that the facts of 
the subject be made vivid and real. Every means of the 
teacher's art should be employed to secure this end. Travellers 
who have seen much of the world can readily make a mental pic- 
ture of an unseen region by reading a good description of it ; but 
children in our schools have, as a rule, only the vaguest impres- 
sions concerning the places whose names they recite. How can 
it be otherwise when they generally have only the smallest ex- 
perience with the world ; and when the facts are presented to 
them in the briefest language in text-books that have been im- 
poverished by compressing all their descriptions into short para- 
graphs for recitation ? Let the teacher, therefore, strive to infuse 
some life and reality into the subject and bring it up nearer to the 
level of the scholar's intelligence. When the class is learning 
the succession of low headlands along our Atlantic coast, for ex- 
ample, let the teacher insert some little account of the manner in 
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which the capes would appear one after another, if seen from 
a coasting vessel ; each one guarded by a light-house at its ex- 
tremity, or by a light-ship on the shoals off shore, with broad re- 
cessions of the coast between them. When telling of smaller 
streams branching from a trunk river, stop a little to describe how 
the valleys of the tributaries join the main valleys ; explain the 
importance of such points for early settlements and modern cities. 

The class need not remember a word of this additional matter ; 
it is introduced only to expand the explanation and to maintain 
attention on the subject of the brief text, thus making it more 
real and more easily remembered. If the teacher finds difficulty 
in supplying explanatory narrative of this kind — that is, if her 
knowledge of the subject is but little greater than that which the 
class attains by reading the barren text, let her lessen the empha- 
sis allotted to the subject ; or let her, as soon as possible, increase 
her familiarity with it. Recitations of the mechanical kind make 
no progress in correcting the fundamental weakness of unreality 
in the study of geography. Examinations seldom detect it, be- 
cause they are so largely occupied with questions of mere locality. 
Let us consider how a teacher may successfully labor to overcome 
this difficulty. 

I believe that the first step is made in the desired advance 
when geography is taught, as our best teachers now teach it, as if 
it were a thing that live people talk about out of doors in the real 
world ; and not as if it were merely the contents of a text-book 
that is closed when the scholars go home. Let the introduction 
of geographical topics in the primary schools be well correlated 
with the grade of work that is to be taken up in the grammar 
schools. Let the beginning of the study in the grammar schools 
be made by a somewhat more advanced quality of local observa- 
tion, illustration, and narrative than the primary scholars could 
reach, until the listening and watching children perceive that they 
are learning more about a subject whose acquaintance they first 
made even before their earliest school days, when they began to 
walk alone. Teachers in the country especially should encourage 
excursions on half holidays. Let there be a healthy rivalry de- 
veloped among the children in learning the features of the sur- 
rounding district ; its hills and valleys, its ledges and meadows, 
its ponds and streams, forests and fields ; let the divides between 
the streams be explored, and the descent of the slopes followed 
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down to the brooks. Every element of form that is thus seen and 
reported by the children in school may be matched by the teacher 
with its larger fellows in the greater world, of which the class is 
now to learn something. This is geography ; and such an intro- 
duction to it is far better than a recitation to order from the first 
page of a book. Excursions are more difficult in cities ; but they 
are not impossible, as many enterprising teachers can testify. 
Some children in every class may at least afford a little journey 
into the country on an electric car ; or a short voyage across a 
river or harbor on a ferry boat ; and the things that these chil- 
dren see, when naturally talked about afterwards in school, gain a 
greater reality to the other children than the formal homilies of 
the first paragraphs in a book. 

Turn the drift of the ideas obtained by excursion and narratives 
towards the first chapter of the text-book that is employed. En- 
large upon the theme of this chapter before the book is called for. 
Then open the book, and use it as a condensed abstract of the 
subject whose beginnings are already clearly in mind on a foun- 
dation of familiar facts. 

By some such device, maintained throughout the course but 
varying with every teacher, the paragraphs of the book will take 
their proper place as the summary, not as the substance of the 
subject. Thus employed, any text book is better than none ; but 
when the " teaching " is all done by recitations, it might almost 
be said that no text-book is better than any. The barrenness of 
blank recitations from the books, and the vagueness of narratives, 
readings, and unwritten object lessons, without a book, are both 
dangers that are avoided by the use of both methods. Recita- 
tions give precision after the subject has become real by illustra- 
tions of various kinds. When the class advances rapidly and 
there is a little time to spare, expand the account of the subject 
then in hand. When time presses, the text may be followed more 
closely ; its brevity is then properly understood as only the short- 
er statement of what would be pleasanter if it were longer. 

Now the fundamental requirement for such work as this, in 
which the text book is subordinated to the teacher, is a teacher 
with an easy geographical mind ; not one who is timid when out 
of sight of the text, but a teacher whose familiarity with the facts 
of geography requires her continually to restrain the plentiful 
description, narrative, or anecdote with which almost every para- 
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graph of the page might be illuminated. It will be only after 
years of effort that a teacher, under the manifold burdens of 
grammar school work, can acquire such familiarity with geo- 
graphical facts. The normal school training that is accepted as fit- 
ting high school graduates for grammar school teaching is only a 
step towards the desired end ; and sometimes only a short step. 
A longer step will be taken when the work is better done in these 
preparatory years, but no preparation that our younger teachers 
can bring to their work will excuse them from years of arduous 
study, while teaching. The need of attaining an easy mind on 
several subjects besides geography at the same time is the most 
serious difficulty in the younger teacher's path ; and this difficulty 
must greatly embarrass our intermediate schools, until a practical 
method is invented by which there shall be a teacher for each 
subject instead of a teacher for each class. 

The difficulties in the way of becoming experts in grammar 
school subjects are .truly formidable ; but there is a way in which 
great assistance can be given in overcoming the difficulties. This 
is in teachers' meetings. It is disappointing to learn how seldom 
such meetings are held. The more thoughtful superintendents 
and principals advocate them. Conscientious teachers approve of 
them. Where they have been carefully tried, they are found so 
useful that they cannot be given up. If teachers' meetings can 
be had in no other way, it would be better for the scholars to 
have an extra half holiday every fortnight, so that the teachers 
might have a spare afternoon for conferences, with suggestion 
and discussion in small parties. Then let it be understood that 
study in the high, normal, and training schools is only the begin- 
ning of the teacher's studious career. I^et the mental activity of 
the individual teacher, as shown to her principal in the meet- 
ings, be recognized as one of the important tests of fitness for con- 
tinued appointment. Give all subjects a due share of time in 
succession, geography along with the rest ; each subject being 
continued through a number of meetings, perhaps for half a year. 

At nearly every meeting, let every teacher contribute an item, 
an abstract, a narrative ; a list of illustrations of one subject or 
another, found by a search through the files of some of our more 
accessible magazines ; a method of explaining or introducing cer- 
tain of the more troublesome matters, such as longitude, map- 
scales, weather maps. In cities where as many as ten or twenty 
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teachers can attend a fortnightly meeting, these specific contribu- 
tions of matters of fact or method can not fail to aid many another 
member. Avoid generalized lectures by outside experts ; at least, 
do not let these take the place of the regular teachers' meetings. 
The essential to be gained comes only through the effort of 
the teachers themselves. But this is a theme that is larger 
than my whole subject, and I cannot pursue it further. It is 
plain that the training that a young woman may have before she 
begins to teach is only the beginning of her preparation for 
teaching ; it serves to recommend her as a candidate who may be 
tried as a teacher ; but real fitness is not to be expected in the be- 
ginner. Nor will real fitness be gained merely by years of teach- 
ing ; it comes only from years of study while teaching. Nothing 
less than unceasing effort will develop the easy mind ; and of all 
aids in this effort, I believe the teachers' meeting to be the best. 
It is a sorry device to substitute methods of teaching for knowl- 
edge of fact. It is of little avail for the poorly prepared teacher 
to trust to psychological principles. Indeed, from what I have 
seen of it, I believe that many teachers are as much harmed as 
helped by an effort to teach in accordance with a determined 
order of mental development in children. This absorbingly in- 
teresting matter of mental development is a difficult subject. It 
is much more difficult than imparting the simple facts of descrip- 
tive geography. It is a fine subject for deep study, but it is a 
dangerous subject for the inexperienced to trifle with. A clear 
knowledge of the facts to be taught, and a sympathetic perception 
of the difficulties of the class will be of greater value to a teacher 
in a grammar school than the scheme of mental growth. The 
larger pedagogical principles too often tend to obstruct a teach- 
er's progress in the simple studious acquisition of a subject. All 
serious students and teachers of pedagogy of course agree that 
the fundamental requirement for a teacher's success is knowledge. 
This is so much of a truism and so easily stated that it seems to 
make less impression on the average teacher than the later prin- 
ciples of pedagogical instruction, which are concerned with the 
mental processes of acquisition and memory. The fundamental 
requirement is therefore too often relatively neglected, apparently 
with the idea that a general understanding by the teacher of the way 
in which scholars should learn will take the place of the narratives, 
illustrations, and other devices that I have here referred to. This 
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is all a sad mistake. There is no "method" that can replace 
knowledge. There is nothing but knowledge that will supply 
the teacher with a means of awakening and holding attention 
long enough upon the more important parts of a subject to allow 
them to sink deeply into the understanding. The more fully 
the teacher is possessed of her subject, the less will be heard of 
terms that imply a conscious analysis of mental processes ; the 
more will be heard of the subject itself. 

Dr. Rice gives an instance of too much consciousness of pro- 
cess in one of his recent instructive articles in the Forum, all of 
which I would strongly commend to earnest teachers. He heard a 
grammar school teacher not far away from here ask a class, ' ' With 
how many senses do we study geography ? " And the reply was, 
"With three senses; sight, hearing, touch." Again, "How 
many senses are you using now ? " " Two senses, touch and hear- 
ing." * This reminds one of the acquisition that Moliere's Jour- 
dain thought he had made when he learned that he had all his 
life been talking "prose." Seeing and hearing are as natural 
and should be as unconscious as breathing to a child in the ob- 
servant grammar school years. To teach that sight is used in 
studying geography merely enlarges the "morbid influence of 
consciousness." It has no useful result. As has been well said 
of manners, so we may say of the senses of perception in school 
children, "conscious study would tend to distort rather than to 
fashion them." The earnest teacher in the grammar schools, 
whether holding classes in geography or in other elementary sub- 
jects, may safely let what passes with many teachers as ' ' psy- 
chology ' ' carefully alone. Talk to the children in school as 
simply and naturally as you would talk to them out of school. 
Give sincere attention to the presentation of the facts of geogra- 
phy in a simple and unaffected manner ; for this, as a traveller 
on a " Sentimental Journey" once said of a much more difficult 
subject, "leaves nature for your mistress, and she fashions it to 
her mind." Strive to be quick in perceiving the difficulties that 
the scholars meet ; invent many devices with which to avoid or 
lessen these difficulties; but be as unconscious of fixed "meth- 
ods" as the children are of their eyes and ears. 

*An even more amusing illustration of this kind of "pedagogy " is given 
in another of Dr. Rice's articles in an account of "the crooked line ;" in 
which a poor little scholar was " wrong " because she knew too much. 
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The best test of a growing reality of understanding is found in 
the increase of questions from the class. Not questions that show 
a puzzled mind, groping for an understanding ; but questions 
that ask for more information, or that display a healthy skepti- 
cism. When questions arise, a teacher distrustful of herself takes 
refuge in recitations ; the questions are promptly suppressed, and 
the most teachable moments of the class are lost. The consci- 
entious teacher, not knowing answers to the questions, frankly 
says so and promises to find out about them ; but the class is not 
satisfied if the teacher has to postpone her answers too often. Jolly 
little boys and "peart" little girls are then naturally enough 
tempted to put questions just for the fun of "cornering" the 
teacher, not for the pleasure of learning more for themselves. 

Spontaneous and genuine questions are only an encouragement 
to an experienced teacher; and after a few years of studious effort, 
there will not be too many hard ones whose answers have to be 
postponed. When occasional hard questions come, a frank con- 
fession of ignorance does not weaken confidence ; and a hearty in- 
terest in the novelty of the question may even strengthen it. 
There is hardly any part of teaching so delightful as those little 
excursions from the regular path, prompted by appreciative in- 
quiries from growing boys and girls. Then, if ever, a teacher has 
her reward. Then the real nature of the children is shown. 
Many a little scholar appears ' ' stupid ' ' when trying to memorize 
his paragraphic text, half of which means little or nothing to 
him ; but his sufficient ability will be disclosed if the subject of 
the text is naturally talked about to him ; not in brief sentences 
in the style of the book, but in the ordinary style of simple talk 
with children. His replies rather than his recitations may be 
taken as a measure of his knowledge. When sufficient compre- 
hension is gained in this way, recitation from the text is useful 
as a means of securing concise and definite statement ; but if time 
allowed, the verbatim recitation method might be given up alto- 
gether. 

It is only in the easy mind of the well-informed but still stu- 
dious teacher that the various parts of a subject take their proper 
proportions and receive their proper emphasis. I recall the labo- 
rious and ill-proportioned efforts of a teacher who was following a 
recommendation to introduce some local map drawing in an early 
stage of her geography class, in order that her scholars should 
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afterwards better appreciate maps of larger areas. With ill- 
judged devotion, she held the childreti on this relatively trifling 
matter as if they were taking a course in surveying and map en- 
graving. Entirely too much time was given to the work, and 
other parts of the subject suffered. The drawing of local maps 
should be treated simply as a device by which the nature of a map 
is made clear. It cannot be expected that the untrained hands 
of young scholars shall do more than make rough outlines ; and 
the more clumsy scholars can hardly do this. Yet even rough 
outlines will aid them to understand that the better drawn maps 
in their text book are, like their own rude work, representations 
of a part of the outdoor world, and not only a kind of colored 
picture, from which many names have to be learned. In every 
school there may be some scholars whose maps are almost worth- 
less ; they should not be too much tormented by the requirement 
of better work than is within their reach ; they can learn a useful 
share of what is needed by seeing the neater maps made by some 
of the better draftsmen in the class ; and thus vicariously gain 
their experience. 

Too much emphasis on illustrative work of this kind betrays 
the inexperienced teacher. It shows that she needs practice in 
map drawing herself. Let her utilize the opportunities afforded 
by summer vacations ; let her reproduce on paper the route that 
she follows on some short trip out of town by train or down the 
river by boat, taking directions by compass and distances by time. 
Then she will appreciate that drawing a map from observation is 
not a very easy task. Both a linear and a fractional scale should 
be added. For some curious reason, the question of map-scales 
is generally but half understood. I have seen a whole roomful 
of teachers hesitate — to say the least — when asked to determine 
for themselves the scale of an ordinary terrestrial globe. Cer- 
tainly their minds were not easy on this point, and they were not 
ready to guide their scholars over it. 

The proficiency that a teacher acquires by practice in map 
drawing from nature will be of great assistance in class work. A 
few lines may be added to help the slower scholars ; a higher 
grade of accuracy and neatness may be called for from the brighter 
scholars ; but the teacher's own knowledge of the difficulties of 
the work will prevent her from exacting too much from any of 
the little beginners. The whole affair will be held down to a 
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grade of relatively easy accomplishment ; and thus it will subside 
into the subordinate position that it deserves. Map drawing from 
nature is a device that should never be omitted from the early 
part of the course, but it should not be carried far. At no time 
need the mere copy-drawing of elaborate maps from an atlas be 
allotted as a lesson in geography to any but those having a natural 
liking for drafting. The rest of the class can better occupy their 
time by reading. 

The teacher who has an easy geographical mind will be fertile 
in inventing little artifices by which the class is, all uncon- 
sciously, carried over difficulties of understanding that block the 
path of children led by inexperienced teachers. Those early 
chapters of many text books, teeming with verbal unrealities 
about mathematical geography, are only so many stumbling- 
blocks to children under teachers who have never gained a clear 
mental view of the rakish attitude of the whirling earth, as it 
marches around the sun. The figures commonly given in the 
text are not of much value, because of their distortion or fore- 
shortening, and also because they are ready-made. But a 
teacher who has persevered through an elementary astronomy, 
who has watched the changes of the stars with the advancing 
seasons, who has made for herself the simple little models or dia- 
grams by which all the necessary astronomical relations of the 
earth and sun may be exhibited, — such a teacher will find the 
year, the seasons, and the varying length of the day only a series 
of entertainments, well adapted for gradual presentation to her 
class. 

It is a mistake to think that the greater knowledge of such a 
teacher will tempt her to lead her classes too far and to trouble 
them with unnecessary difficulties. It is true that her classes 
will advance further than those led by a teacher who is puzzled 
by the facts about which her scholars recite in unmeaning words ; 
but the further advance of the better taught scholars will be made 
more easily than the apparent advance — really the mystification 
— of the others. The teacher who knows much of the subject 
and who has moreover a sympathetic experience with school 
children, will wisely select the essential elements from her abun- 
dant store and teach them easily ; but a teacher who is puzzled 
as to the real meaning of " the inclination of the earth's axis to 
the plane of its orbit " has no power of selection, and her teach- 
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ing is heavy. Unhappily there is many a teacher who is thus 
puzzled. Recitation from the text is her only refuge ; the chap- 
ter is soon passed and the danger is over. The children, how- 
ever, have learned very little. Better omit the chapter altogether, 
or else teach it clearly, by improvising all sorts of observations 
and illustrations. 

One of the most interesting items of early geographical study 
is the determination by observation of the varying noon-altitude 
of the sun. A great difficulty is often made of this simple mat- 
ter. The trouble evidently is that the subject is really not clear 
in the minds of the teachers. And yet this is a truly eloquent 
subject for early teaching. In a well arranged course of primary 
and grammar school work, the discovery of the sun's varying 
path through the sky should come before the class meets a state- 
ment of it in the text-book. The approach of the winter months is 
accompanied by a loss of noon-altitude ; just before the Christ- 
mas holidays, the loss becomes very slow and practically ceases ; 
and on returning to school again, the northward march has be- 
gun. This is continued almost until school closes for the sum- 
mer ; but the full height of the June solstice may be detected 
before vacation begins. The greatest and least angular altitude 
of the sun may be determined even iu the primary school, if de- 
sired ; and from these two quantities, placed oil record in the 
book of school observations kept in possession of the teacher, 
the scholars may in later years easily be led to determine for 
themselves the inclination of the earth's axis, the latitude of their 
school, and all the limits of the zones. The advance must be 
gradual, but it is very easy. The extension of observation into 
mathematical geography should be slow. Every new fact should 
be allowed to rest quietly, and settle firmly in the mind before 
another is added to take the attention from the first. But there 
can be no doubt that all this can be easily introduced into gram- 
mar school teaching ; always provided that the whole problem 
is perfectly clear to the teacher, and that its mention does not in 
the least disturb her ease of mind. 

There are certain profitable devices which some might regard 
as lacking in candor, but which may I believe be properly used 
in order to secure a desired sequence in the presentations of the 
facts. Suppose, for example, that a class of young children has 
been studying the continents upon a globe, as their first study of 
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continents should always be made, and it is then desired to make 
a more careful examination of North America on a map 
of a larger scale. Place a wall map, rolled up on its stick, in the 
corner of the room before the school opens. Begin the lesson in 
geography with the globe, and ask various questions about North 
America, leading at last to some question, such as the length of 
the smallest of the Great Lakes, which cannot be determined on 
a globe of ordinary size. Even the best scholar in the class will 
be at a loss ; and if the proper relations are established between 
the teacher and her class, the embarrassment of the scholars will 
be frankly expressed. Then the teacher may say, ' ' Sally, bring 
me the map that is rolled up in the corner of the room there, — 
Tom and Harry, lift that table along side of this one, so we can 
spread out the map and look at it." Small divisions of the class 
may then in turn inspect the new map, and answer questions that 
could not be answered from the globe. The scale of the map 
may be determined, and compared with that of the globe. As 
on the globe, so on the map, while it is still lying flat, the out- 
ward course of the larger rivers from the continental interior may 
be noted and accepted as an indication of the general descent of 
the land from the central part towards the surrounding oceans. 

At the opening of the next lesson in geography, the map of 
North America may be again spread on the table and a map of 
South America may be in a closet near at hand. South America 
has already been seen on the globe. Some simple comparison 
may be made between the two great divisions ; for example, their 
western mountains and their three great eastern rivers. Then 
let the teacher ask the big boy of the class to help her hang the 
map of North America on the wall, out of the way ; while an- 
other scholar is sent for the map of South America, which takes 
its turn on the table. The object of these harmless subterfuges 
is to introduce new facts and illustrations as far as possible only 
when the want of them is felt by at least some members of the 
class. This is a much more natural and intelligent method of 
procedure than one which takes up a new subject because it fol- 
lows the last one on the page of a book. Moreover, the presen- 
tation of the wall map first in a horizontal position on a table 
will avoid the misunderstanding that teachers sometimes en- 
counter as to the up-hill course of northward flowing rivers. As 
the Mackenzie was first seen running out from the continental 
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centre, much in the same fashion as the Mississippi, there will be 
no question about its flowing up hill when the map is placed 
where it belongs, on the wall. Again, until the map is needed, 
it is out of place in the school room ; as much out of place as the 
apparatus for the later part of a course in physics would be on 
the lecture desk in the opening lecture. It is less laborious for 
the teacher to place the maps on the wall, once for all ; but it is 
monotonous for the scholars to have the same furnishings in the 
school room all the year. 

There is one aspect of geographical teaching in this country 
that is not generally recognized. Few persons suspect that the 
proper teaching of geography in the grammar schools is greatly 
hampered by an insufficient investigation and a prevailing igno- 
rance of the facts concerning our own country. I do not mean 
ignorance on the part of teachers, but an absolute ignorance that 
cannot be removed until the facts are investigated by trained ob- 
servers on the ground. The poverty of home illustrations is 
therefore not due to the lack of natural material, but to the gen- 
eral ignorance concerning the abundant material that undoubt- 
edly exists. Consider the case of the Empire State. In the first 
place, there is no respectable map of its area ! There is no map 
to which the teacher can turn for a clear picture of its beautifully 
varied features. There is not only no map ; there is not even a 
good written description of its surface forms. We may of course 
find various accounts of the state in encyclopedias and gazetteers ; 
but not one of them discloses the facts in the light of modern 
geographical science. There is no one who withholds the 
facts. No one has yet learned them, except in a fragmentary 
way, here and there. The same is more or less true of nearly all 
the other states. Some of them are well mapped ; but not many. 
None of them are adequately explored and described geographi- 
cally. The wealthy states of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
are about as poorly off in this respect as the western territories. 

I have lately addressed the National Geographic Society on 
this subject, and suggested that the Geological Surveys of the 
various states should be asked to consider the feasibility of under- 
taking a direct geographical study of their territory, and reporting 
on the results in a style that would be easily understood by our 
common-school teachers. If such reports were made in succes- 
sive annual chapters, they might be reprinted in the reports of 
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the state boards of education and thus placed more generally in 
the hands of teachers. The gradual accumulation of good ma- 
terial in the course of a decade would furnish a highly prized 
source of home knowledge. Text -books would be refreshed by the 
incorporation of the new information. Teachers would be greatly 
aided by employing it as a basis for their descriptions and illus- 
trations. It would compete with teachers' meetings for a chief 
place in the improvement of geographical teaching. I wish that 
superintendents and teachers all over the country would join me 
in the movement to secure this result. 

Perhaps the impression that I may make by frequent repetition 
of the recommendation that the teacher must study unceasingly 
is that the teacher's life ought to be even more wearisome than it 
is at present. It must certainly be laborious if it is to be suc- 
cessful ; but the consciousness of an easy geographical mind is a 
good return for all the labor that it has cost to gain it ; and surely 
the easy mind is a delightful substitute for the anxiety and drudg- 
ery of teaching a half-known subject. Indeed, I believe there is 
nothing that will so surely soften the hard lines of a teacher's 
life as the freedom from thraldom to the text-book, and the recre- 
ation afforded by a change of device and illustration from time 
to time. 

W. M. Davis. 

Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 



TEN YEARS OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In the late reports of the Commissioner of Education at Wash- 
ington, a great deal of attention has been given to the progress of 
the nation during the last ten years, both in elementary and 
higher education. These reports are bulky and Icopious, as Gov- 
ernment documents are wont to be, and to extract the essential 
data and to discuss them liberally is to perform a service for those 
whose interest is great but whose time is limited ; for such retro- 
spective views of educational statistics are far better adapted to 
give an intelligent appreciation of the present condition of affairs 
than the usual annual statement. 

During the year 1889-90, one hundred and forty millions were 



